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IV.— THE VOCATIVE IN HOMER AND HESIOD. 

The vocative is used in the Iliad with & 73 times, without & 628 
times. The vocative is used in the Odyssey with S> 103 times, 
without & 515 times. [Such a group of vocatives as the follow- 
ing, & <pl\oi, 'kpytiav fjyrfropet i)be fieSovres, IS counted as but one.] 

The vocative, when used in prayer or in an address to a deity, 
never takes &, and no mortal ever uses it in speaking to a god, 
known to be a god. Odysseus twice addresses the interjection to 
Athene, vii, 22, Z> ™W, and xiii, 228, 2 (pi\' ; but Athene is disguised 
in the former case as a maiden, in the latter as a young shepherd. 
Priam in XXIV, 425, addresses S> tUos to Hermes, who is in the 
form of a young man. 

Athene uses the interjection in speaking to Zeus, but only in 
excitement, impatience, or anger, using this verse, i, 45, 81. xxiv, 

473" VIII, 31. & irdrcp ij/MTepe Kpovi8r), Zirart KpeiAvrmv. 

The words are changed a little in XXII, 178, but the tone is 
of great impatience. 

Ares once addresses the interjection to Athene, using the 
highly insulting expression : Z> imvapvia, XXI, 394. 

The entire absence of the interjection from a much used sphere 
of language must be due to the tone of S> and not to the metre. 
Metrical reasons cannot explain the omission of the following 

phrases : & Ztv, 2> 6eol, S> KpoviBi), Z> AaSavaV, S> Bvyarip Akk, S> Mova-ai, 
S> yairjoxt Kvavox<ura, & 6e/u, & *o<3', S> (Katpyt, & 8cn< All of these 

expressions are so well suited to the metre that the tone of the 
interjection alone explains their complete absence. 

Any name of a god used in Homer could be used with & by 
inserting an adjective or shifting the order. The interjection was 
omitted, as too familiar to be used in elevated, sacred, or religious 
expressions. 

The interjection is never added directly to a patronymic in the 
Iliad, and but twice in the Odyssey; xxii, 287, & nokv6cp<rti&r) 
tpiXoKcpTopc, said in anger [hardly to be classed as a patronymic, 
except in form], and xxiv, 517, where Athene said in pity to 
Laertes, & 'A/><«»(r«dfiij. Neither of these conveys the patronymic 
tone of dignity or honor. In but three other phrases is the 
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interjection even remotely connected with a patronymic ; III, 182, 
& jxaicap 'ArpeiSq, Priam thus speaks of the absent Agamemnon. 
A more familiar address can be applied to an absent ruler or 
leader than would be permissible in his presence. [The only 
time Agamemnon in person is addressed with the interjection is 
I, 158, where Achilles uses the angry, & piy a»«8«r.] In the 
impatient expression used by Athene, & ndr*p i\p.irtpt, KpoviSrj, 
KpoWSi/ is used as metrical ballast. And in the third phrase, 
& Nc'orop NijXqiuSi;, NijXi/idfii; is added rather to complete the verse 
than to confer dignity. Homer does not take Nestor very 
seriously, as the long inopportune speeches show, but especially 
the comic mockery of VIII, 78 ff. 

NtuTcop o«or cfiifivc Tepijuor, ovpoc A\aiS>v, 
oC r« ckcop, dXV, ijrjror irtlptro, rbv fiaKev «<» 
blot 'A\f£av8pos. 

The practical absence of the interjection from such a large 
and much used class of words is not a matter of metre, as the 
following phrases show, each of which would perfectly fit the 
rhythm : 

& AaepTlddi), & TcXo/xoiyiddi), & HijX^iaSi}, & Kcrn-aci/niSi; , & Nr)\r)id8r), 
Z> Kpoxi'Sij, & Tu8«8ij,- , - ^^ - 

& Aaepndbr) is in particular recommended by the rhythm, as it 
would give a caesura in the third foot, which is lacking in the 

recurring Verse, Sioyeves Aafpnd&t), 7to\vn^x a "' 'OSvo-o-ev. 

Here, as in the preceding class, the interjection is omitted 
because of its familiar tone. 

Exactly in keeping with this is the fact that no woman uses 
the interjection in either poem. Woman's attitude was too 
reserved. It is hardly an exception, that female slaves said to 
Odysseus, vii, 342, S> £««. 

The poet, in speaking in his own person in addresses to the 
muse, Menelaus, Patroclus, Melanippus, or Eumaeus never uses S. 

The interjection is used in none of the following reserved or 
dignified scenes ; Parting of Hector and Andromache, Visit of 
Thetis to Hephaestus (vocative is found 19 times in XVIII, 
always without &), Duel between Hector and Achilles, Priam's 
visit to the tent of Achilles, Scenes between Hermes and 
Calypso, and between Calypso and Odysseus, The Nausicaa, 
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and the arrival and reception of Odysseus at the palace of 
Alcinous. Books v-vii have 75 vocatives, and but three inter- 
jections ; vii, 22, Odysseus says S> ™W in asking the way ; vii, 342, 
servants say to Odysseus S> £«*«, and viii, 408, Euryalus uses 
the same expression. Iliad, XXIV, furnishes a good illustration 
of the tone of the interjection. When Priam meets Hermes 
disguised as a young man S> is freely spoken, 411, 425, 460; but 
as soon as Priam enters the presence of Achilles, this familiar 
tone ceases, and although 16 vocatives are used, & is used with 
none of them. Of the 73 examples of S in the Iliad, <pi\oi, a 
word of familiarity, is used 21 times, and ninov, a word of 
familiarity or impatience, is used 9 times. 

Of the remaining, 17 are in marked anger or impatience, I, 158, 
II, 796, IV, 338, V, 464, VI, 164, VIII, 31, XI, 430, 450, XII, 409, 
XIII, 222, XIV, 104, XVI, 422, XIX, 216, XXI, 214, 394, XXII, 
178, XXIII, 543. And 11 are very familiar, IV, 169, 189, X, 43, 
XVI, 21, XXIII, 19, 179, XXIV, 300, 4", 425, 460, 683. 

All the remaining, except four, belong to the familiar greeting 
of one Greek warrior by another. There is nothing in the 
context which prevents familiarity in the address of Antenor 
to Helen, S> yivu, III, 204, or in the 5 /id/cap 'Arpei'dij, III, 182, 
of Priam. 

In Odysseus' address, Z> Xpltrtj, I, 442, we have no way of 
determining the relation of Odysseus to the priest ; but it is hardly 
an exception to the Homeric usage, and may reveal an intimacy 
which accounts for Odysseus being chosen to restore the maiden. 

The only remaining example is where Calchas uses Z> "AxiXeu, 
I, 74. The fact that the seer had such confidence in Achilles, 
that trusting in him he dared thwart Agamemnon, and the use of 
this familiar interjection, may argue an intimacy which increased 
the rage of Agamemnon. 

The more familiar tone of the Odyssey gives a freer use of the 
interjection, so that while in the Iliad but one vocative in ten 
had S, one in six has it in the Odyssey. The tone is, however, 
the same. 

The familiar tone of the interjection fits it for such scenes as 
those in the palace of Nestor, and of Menelaus, or of Circe, the 
hut of Eumaeus, or where Odysseus returns in the guise of a 
beggar. As in the Iliad, the favorite word with & is <pi\ot, 
occurring 34 times. The first three vocatives used by the 
Cyclops have the interjection. [Thersites speaks but once in 
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the Iliad, but he uses the interjection, while Hector, in all his 
speaking, never uses it.] 

No scene in Homer has so many examples of S> as that in the 
hut of the swineherd, S occurring 8 times in 86 verses, xiv, 80-166. 

It is exactly characteristic of the attitude of Odysseus, and the 
impression he tried to make, that in the presence of Nausicaa 
and Alcinous, as told in vi, vii, viii, he never uses S>. In those 
scenes he wishes to appear worthy and dignified. On his return 
to Ithaca he tries to be mean and ignoble, and so he uses 
freely the interjection. He uses six vocatives, each with &, in 
xix, 107-382. 

In the Odyssey as in the Iliad, in scenes of worship or 
elevation, the interjection & is never used. [Quintus Smyrnaeus 
using the same metre as Homer, and almost the same proper 
names, shows how easily, when the feeling for the interjection 
had changed, it can be used in hexameter. In less than 125 
vocatives he has the interjection 70 times.] 

Hesiod. 

In Hesiod, as in Homer, no man ever addresses the interjection 
to a god. Hesiod never uses & except in cases of marked im- 
patience or familiarity. 

Theogony. Vocative with & twice, without 12 times. Zeus 
twice in great impatience addresses 3> -n-cnov to Prometheus, 544, 
560. 

Shield. Vocative with & 4 times, without 4 times. Of the 
four times used, three are familiar, and one is in anger: familiar, 
78,95, 118; anger, 357. 

Works and Days. Vocative with & 6 times, without 7 times. 
All of the six times used denote impatience or anger. & n«p<nj. 
27, 213, 274, 611, 641 ; a tfao-iXJjej, 248, said to the unjust judges. 

In every place in Hesiod, where the interjection is used it is 
clearly a sign of familiarity or impatience, and no example 
admits any other explanation. 

Conclusion. 

In early Epic the vocative is regularly used without S. When 
used, & denotes a throwing off of reserve. The throwing off of 
reserve gives it a familiar tone, which often becomes angry, 
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coarse, or impatient. Hence S> is never found in prayer or 
addresses to the gods, and is entirely absent in passages of 
dignity and elevation. 1 

Northwestern University. JOHN ADAMS SCOTT. 

1 The ifi<K of u had so completely changed in Attic prose that it was seldom 
omitted, and the vocative without the interjection had a familiar tone. 

On the use in Attic prose, and especially in the Orators, see Gildersleeve, 
Syntax of Classical Greek, 15 ff.; Rehdantz, Index to Demosthenes, under 
Anrede ; Rockel, De Allocutionis Usu, Koenigsberg, 1884. 



